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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

1\ It RENOUVIER, the indefatigable dean of French philoso- 
-LV.L. phy, takes up and develops in his Histoire et solution des 
problemes me'taphysiques, of which we shall speak at some length, 
the history of the philosophy which he broadly sketched in his 
Dilemmes (see The Monist for July, 1900), or, to be more exact, 
"the history of the most general principles of metaphysical specu- 
lation, on which all the main topics of philosophy depend." This 
history, as he understands it, is the search for the elements of 
idealism which emerge into light from the obscurity or errors of 
realism, until a stage is reached by a necessary evolution of thought 
in which the realistic point of view is abandoned by philosophers, 
who thenceforward openly adopt the idealistic view in its entirety. 
He offers this to us as a means of access to the neo-critistic doc- 
trine, his own creation, such as it has taken shape in the medita- 
tions of a long life. 

The name realism, by an extension of a scholastic term de- 
noting the attribution of reality to " Universals," is applied here 
to the method of "realising" concepts, of which philosophical 
speculation has nearly always remained the slave, — a method which 
consists in establishing its own concepts apart from all conscious- 
ness and in realising them for the imagination as external objects 
given in themselves. 

We know, moreover, that metaptiysics is, in M. Renouvier's 
judgment, of all knowledge the most important branch for man, — 
that alone to which the name of philosophy properly belongs. 
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Distinct from logic and pure mathematics, as well as from the 
physical sciences, it embraces the study of the cosmos in all its 
generality, and that of the consciousness of self and of its functions, 
wherever these transcend the purely empirical investigations of 
psychology. 

Substantialism, determinism, infinitism, — these are the doc- 
trines that M. Renouvier impugns; relativism, contingency, the 
primacy of thought, these are the principles that he champions. 
His opposition is directed against all modern doctrines, whether 
confessedly dogmatic or fundamentally skeptical, which may be 
characterised as "vague pantheism" or "conscious atheism," and 
of which the obtrusive formula is, he says, "that the individual 
and the person are nothing but transitory appearances in the 
world, and that the universe is the development of the Thing, un- 
known in itself, manifested in the infinity of time and space." 

The doctrine of personalism, which he so ardently espouses, 
maintains that ideas of "relation" are alone intelligible and are 
alone capable of intelligibly defining reality, " in that equation of 
thought and of existence which is truth," — Relation being the 
name for Intelligence itself taken in the abstract, that is to say, a 
name of the Person considered in the totality of the laws which 
preside over all the modifications of consciousness and which sup- 
pose it. The subject and the object in the mental action are the 
terms of a relation. It is this relation itself that is consciousness 
or personality ; and not only is this relation not unknowable, but it 
is knowledge itself apprehended at its very source, and to know is 
naught else than to establish relations in accordance with that 
fundamental relation. 

It is incumbent upon the realistic doctrines of the absolute, 
contends M. Renouvier, to reconcile the contradictories of phenom- 
enism and substance, of finite and infinite, etc. But they can never 
succeed. The logical principle of contradiction forbids the attri- 
bution of reality to every subject that admits of being conceived as 
a composite of modes, qualities, parts, or distinct terms, infinite in 
number, indeterminable, and actually acquired or given in all its 
unities. 
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Thus, the logical impossibility of an "actual infinity" con- 
strains us to abandon the notion of substance, of extension in it- 
self, so far as it may exist independently or apart from the phe- 
nomena of which it is the fictitious support. He would likewise 
persuade us to reinstate free will in the universe ; for without free- 
dom we are constrained to admit the necessary predetermination of 
all the future, "from which it would follow that the retrogressive 
course of causes is infinite, and that the sum of the phenomena 
that have taken place is an actual numerical infinity, the concep- 
tion of which is self-contradictory." 

Philosophy, it is true, cannot demonstrate the reality of free 
will. But the choice of philosophy between the two hypotheses is 
a legitimate act of rational belief. And, according to M. Renouvier 
again, the adoption of the principle of rational belief (in place of 
the evidence of the clear and distinct ideas of Descartes) is as justi- 
fied as it is inevitable : it deprives of all their potency the argu- 
ments of the Kantain criticism against the demonstration of the 
existence of God and of the soul, based on the reasoning that the 
existence of an idea is not by itself a proof of the existence of the 
object of that idea. If Neo-Criticism at the beginning adopted the 
hypothesis of a plurality of consciousness and did not pronounce 
clearly upon the principle of the divine unity of consciousness at 
the origin of things, it threw light in the sequel upon this question 
by the idealistic consideration of the unity of the laws of mind ; 
which unity, being identical with the unity of laws in the empirical 
world, implies the unity of the mind itself, of which the world is 
the creation, and thence by induction the unity of the first con- 
sciousness. 

It would require too much space to point out in detail the 
different respects in which the idealism of M. Re'nouvier differs 
from other philosophical methods. With the two other systems 
known as idealism, it reduces knowledge to its mental subject. 
But it is at the same time careful not to disintegrate ideas into ele- 
ments of which no synthesis can be made, and not to accept as 
fundamental ideas abstract and general terms, at bottom very com- 
plex, which should play the part of principles or of first causes. 
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From Berkeley, Hume, and Comte it borrows its relativism and 
refutation of ontological fictions, substances, and forces; from 
Kant, its theory of critical reason, and its reinstatement of logical 
synthesis, while rejecting Kant's noumena and his determinism. It 
criticises the entire empirical school for having misunderstood the 
characteristic laws of the phenomena of mind and for not admitting 
the necessity of concepts for the perception of relations and for the 
formation of ideas, and finally for having excluded will and belief 
from the elements of judgment. 

Descartes is M. Renouvier's real and most logical predecessor, 
likewise Leibnitz; but not Kant. With Descartes M. Renouvier 
takes his stand on individual thought, on the cogito which involves 
being itself, and he then passes by the way of belief to the affirma- 
tion of the non-ego as an exterior existence, then to the affirmation 
of the soul and of God. With Leibnitz, he takes the point of view 
of monadism and pre-established harmony; but he invests the 
monads with contingency ; and he banishes substantialism and ab- 
solute determinism, two doctrines, he says, "which alone make of 
the world of this philosopher an eternal and solidary whole, con- 
stituted of an infinity of substances mutually and invariably con- 
ditioned, one by the other, and by the eternal act of God." 

One of the most interesting points of this new monadism is its 
conception of the soul. M. Renouvier cannot persuade himself to 
see in the individual a fleeting sensation only ; he proposes accord- 
ingly to regard the synthesis of the phenomena of the ego as a law 
of these phenomena, which is perpetuated in time and does not 
find its termination in the organic forms to which for the time-being 
it is bound. We pass, by a sort of induction, from the idea of em- 
pirical synthesis to the idea and belief of a function constituted 
a priori at the beginning of things, and that induction is, properly 
speaking, the definition of the soul, — the identity and the perma- 
nence of the ego being understood as that of a function which is 
really the person, and not that of a substance without possible 
reality. 

A bold view, which singularly transcends the "postulates" of 
practical reason, is the doctrine of the downfall of a primitive hu- 
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manity, — a downfall which the psychological laws connected with 
freedom render possible, if not inevitable, and the consequences of 
which were the introduction of death into the world, the dissocia- 
tion of the physical elements, and the dissolution of the original 
system into a ' ' nebulous state. " But humanity equipped with knowl- 
edge and power, would be ultimately redintegrated by future revo- 
lutions in the world, in the midst of a celestial and reconstituted 
nature. "It is not society, which is an abstraction, but men or 
rational individuals, that are bound in apprenticeship to the moral 
life in society, and consequently on this earth ; and this earth can 
be naught else for them than a point of further departure for an- 
other existence across the broad reach of creation ascending to its 
ancient condition of the perfected organism of the universe and of 
the complete harmony of forces." 

Such is, crudely stated, M. Renouvier's system of rigorous 
idealism which finds its consummation in his necessarily conjec- 
tural cosmogony and eschatology. There is one fact that makes of 
us all idealists in some measure ; I refer to the fact that man knows 
himself only as mind, or rather that the external world takes in our 
consciousness the form of the laws of our mind. Another question 
which immediately rises is, What, rigorously viewed, is the con- 
nection between our internal logic and the order of nature? If 
is clear that we cannot efface from things the marks of our sensi- 
bility, nor cast doubt upon the validity of our logic, it is on the 
other hand no less clear that we cannot consider the conditions of 
our sensibility and of our intellect as real states having outside of 
us the same signification, and assign a positive value to all the con- 
tradictory or limiting concepts which are the instruments and the 
means of thought. Thus, for example, while it is a logical con- 
tradiction for M. Renouvier to think of the world without a begin- 
ning, it is for all men a logical impossibility to conceive a beginning 
or an end. How shall we extricate ourselves from this difficulty, 
and how can we justify ourselves in referring from our mental con- 
dition — by the denial of an "actual infinity" — a doctrine of "crea- 
tion" or anything else? Does not M. Renouvier transgress his own 
method when he seeks to deduce metaphysical affirmations from 
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the analysis of mental procedures, and if these affirmations satisfy 
him, have they in them the power of ever imposing themselves upon 
people who think differently? 

On the other hand, the incongruences which subsist between 
realism and idealism will never prevent men from remaining naive 
realists, and it is an act of realism, perhaps, to pass from a causal- 
ity felt within us to a causality situated without us, to talk of an 
initial limit to things, etc. 

In fine, M. Renouvier has presented us with an instructive and 
remarkable history of philosophy; it is a splendid effort on his 
part, and I know of no doctrine that has been so skilfully advo- 
cated. But it may happen that the reader, after having yielded to 
the sway of the author's arguments, will recover himself and not 
rest content with solutions to which the mark of human infirmity 
still remains attached. 

* * 

Nothing is more interesting than a new subject treated with 
both originality and brilliancy, and this is the case with M. Tarde's 
new work, L'opinion et lafoule, which is made up of three studies 
bearing the titles: "The Public and the Crowd," "Opinion and 
Conversation," "Crowds and Criminal Bands." I shall say noth- 
ing of the last-mentioned study which M. Tarde reproduces here, 
because of its having been published prior to the works of other 
authors, although it is still interesting. The two other chapters are 
quite novel in their contents. The author seeks first to distinguish 
the public from the crowd : the crowd, a natural and spontaneous 
formation, demanding a direct suggestion, a "contact" ; the pub- 
lic, an entirely modern creation, distinguished by suggestion "at a 
distance," and supposing a mental and social evolution far more 
advanced. Our era, he says, is not, as M. Le Bon would have it, 
an era of crowds ; it is an era of the public and of publics. Crowds 
preserve their racial character and depend on physical factors, 
while publics have more independence and variety, and also more 
homogeneity and coherence. This social division, by groups of 
theoretical ideas which constitute the different publics, receives 
from the press a physical accentuation : the public is in the hands 
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of the journalist, and the latter does nothing more than to expand 
the ego of certain individual influences. The newspaper, I would 
say, serves as a vehicle for ideas which it does not create, and not 
too infrequently it even places obstacles in the way of ideas which 
it does not happen to adopt. Publics are therefore not less dan- 
gerous than crowds; they have with them the common qualities of 
intolerance, infatuation, and blind domination ; they produce cur- 
rents of impulsion which are always menacing to original creations. 

The absolute difference between nations, continues M. Tarde, 
has grown less with the triumph of the press ; their relative and 
conscious difference has increased. The book was the creator of 
the cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century ; the newspaper was 
the creator of the nationalism of the nineteenth century. The book 
interests by the abstract and general character of the reasons that 
it advances ; the newspaper derives its interest from concrete ac- 
tuality. 

I have also noted, as M. Tarde does here, the fact of the re- 
version of modern man to his nationality, but I do not think that 
it is necessary to attribute it primarily to the power of the news- 
paper. It may be that the press will favor at some other period 
the cause of cosmopolitanism, as to-day it does that of nationalism. 
These facts are not due entirely either to the book or to the news- 
paper, and they have another meaning. For example, it is to be 
remarked in the first place that the nucleus of our nationalities has 
hardened in some measure with time, that the nations have become 
more condensed and concrete ; and again that each nation, by the 
very fact of this solidification of its nucleus and through the in- 
creased facilities of commerce, has ended with acting as a single 
individual, as an interested individual which derives its force from 
community of action and feels menaced by whatever restrains or 
annoys it. As secondary causes for Europe, I would note the 
effects of the wars of the Revolution and of the Empire, which 
sowed the seeds of hatred and stirred profoundly the sentiments of 
patriotism, etc. In France to-day, and despite all, it is not nation- 
alism in my opinion that is the peril and the dominating trait ; but 
it is rather, under this appearance which is so deceiving, the pro- 
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found dissolution of the collective feeling, the marks of which are 
only too apparent. 

M. Tarde's remarks on "Conversation" are very attractively 
put ; he rightly sees in conversation the most important factor of 
opinion, and in the newspaper an amplified conversation. But I 
do not see with him so clear an instance of the "law of propaga- 
tion of examples from upper to lower" in the fact that correspond- 
ence began between, kings, popes, and princes, to be disseminated 
later among the most different strata of the nation. The means of 
conveying letters were at first at the disposal of the great only, and 
the interest in writing them existed for this class particularly. The 
rarer intercourse and travelling were, the more sedentary life was, 
the less the necessity of writing was felt in family circles, particu- 
larly in periods when people were more sociable and conversa- 
tional. There are examples that we cannot press too much, even 
though they speak in favor of the best theses. 

"Everything reduces to-day to purely psychological groups of 
states of mind," writes M. Tarde for example, apropos of publics. 
What can the precise meaning of such a statement be? Does it 
involve a fact that is absolutely new, or that furnishes new argu- 
ments in favor of his sociological doctrine? And if it is permissible 
to contemplate social facts under the conception of an " interpsy- 
chology," what effective aid can sociological researches derive from 
this conception? 

But this is a dispute that does not fall within the subject of 
the present work, and I should not have raised the point had not 
M. Tarde always shown so great skill in extricating himself from 
the objections which his critics have delighted in raising against 
his doctrine. 

* * 

M. P. Souriau has a justly acquired reputation in esthetics. 
He attacks the subject, L 'imagination de I'artiste, 1 with perfect com- 
petence. His book is interesting reading and replete with examples 



1 Published by Hachette, Paris. The other works mentioned are published by 
F. Alcan. 
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which he has borrowed mostly from modern artists with ingenious 
analyses and correct appreciations, where no bias calculated to 
falsify observation is discoverable. He has endeavored to show 
that the vocation of the artist, and especially his character, rests 
primarily upon the exceptional development of the imaginative fac- 
ulties, not exclusive of the faculty of representation, but also the 
faculty of invention and of creation : technical invention, dramatic 
invention, plastic invention, or the transformation of the elements 
furnished by nature, with which the artist composes new images. 

On this point alone, M. Souriau diverges widely from the 
authors who have strenuously endeavored to restrict the role of 
mental activity and creative power in artistic work. In their en- 
deavor to see imagination in the arts only, they have ended by fail- 
ing to grasp its significance in the other activities of the mind ; 
and they have then passed over to a point of view which is almost 
diametrically contrary, and they have been in danger of restricting 
to excess the r61e of this principal faculty of the artist, after having 
conceded to him the exclusive possession of it. 

Predominance having thus been granted to the imagination, 
M. Souriau has further undertaken to justify the full exercise of it 
in art, even to the point of exaggerated symbolism for the represen- 
tative imagination, and to the point of completely abandoning the 
real for the ideal in the inventive imagination. This indeed is the 
real object of his work. 

It need scarcely be remarked that by the name of symbolism he 
would have us understand here the resources of expression which 
the artist seeks in associations, in analogies received or invented, 
and as variously understood by him. His two chapters on the 
"Symbolism of Colors" (the correspondence of sensations, sounds 
and colors, shadings and feelings), and on "Symbolic Figures" 
(symbolism by typical example, by personification, and by trans- 
position) are the best. He is at pains to exhibit the value and rea- 
sons of certain recent efforts of which unfortunately we are in most 
cases obliged to criticise the temerity or to deplore the lack of suc- 
cess. 

As to M. Souriau's doctrine itself, I have already given a char- 
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acterisation of it. Despite the inevitable divergencies, which some- 
times spring solely from the terminology, I am in agreement with 
him on several cardinal points and upon the general purpose of the 
whole ; although 1 am less inclined than he to force the artist into 
the regions of poetry, and I should restrain him far more in press- 
ing his modes of expression. 

* 

The volume of M. M. Griveau, La sphere de beaute", lots devo- 
lution, de rythme et d'harmonie dans les phtnomenes esthe'tiques, contains 
over goo pages, and I am unable to give an adequate analysis of it 
in the space at my disposal. It will be sufficient to point out 
broadly the very original thesis of the author, which consists in de- 
ducing "laws" from a metaphysical classification from the adjec- 
tives of language considered as the expression of sensations both 
as to degree and relationship. I have already described it at some 
length in Vol. IV. of The Monist (page 127), to which the reader 
is referred. I shall merely recall here the principal result of the 
method followed by M. Griveau, which is to establish for every 
sensation, under the name of the law of polarity, a "mean zone," 
or area of indifference, starting from which the classification ex- 
tends, diminishing or increasing in quantity in two contrary and 
complementary directions, and ultimately reaching two extreme 
stages of pejorative character, between which the "favorable" and 
"critical" points are situated. 

The thesis also involves the following consequences: in the 
first place, it assumes a sort of relationship or psychological bond 
of connection between the perceptions of the different senses and 
the corresponding sensations; in the second place, the laws de- 
duced from the "lexicographical gamut" are, by virtue of this re- 
lationship, assumed to be adequate as a foundation for passing 
judgments on works of art ; and finally, there exists, according to 
this doctrine, so perfect an agreement between our psychological 
states and external things, that language properly studied will re- 
veal to us a universal law and furnishes with a sound foundation 
for metaphysical induction. 

On the first point, M. Griveau is really interesting ; he has 
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many curious things to say regarding the analogies existing be- 
tween gamuts of temperatures, colors, musical notes, odors, tastes, 
and sensations of weight and of contact, — inevitable analogies for 
the reason that they answer to our unity of organisation, but anal- 
ogies that have never before found so emphatic and careful expres- 
sion in language. And it is precisely this in my opinion that is 
the most interesting part of the work. 

As to the second point, I am inclined to think that our judg- 
ments of taste cannot always be founded on the theory of "gam- 
uts," and that this, theory at least cannot cause us to neglect the 
other sources of esthetic information. In fact, M. Griveau himself, 
in asking the classic questions, Quis ? Quid? Ubi? Quibus auxi- 
liis ? Cur? Quomodo? Quando? and under the guise of "cir- 
cumstances of adaptation," appears to me to redintegrate in his 
criticism of art the ordinary elements of judgment. In some cases 
also he has been perhaps under the sway of preconceived ideas 
which have their source in extrinsic considerations, and I fear that 
the rules deduced from his principles, if artists should go so far as 
to adopt them, would seriously hamper their inspiration and the 
good turns of their imagination. 

As to the third point, M. Griveau has many reasons, despite 
his reservations, for asserting "the perfect conjunction of the phys- 
iological laws of being with the laws of physical equilibrium," the 
necessary "conformity of human nature with external nature (as 
seen by our minds)." It is true, he tells us, that what is outside 
of us "in gradation" is presented in us "in opposition"; but the 
law of polarity, he adds, offers a striking and remarkable identity 
with the graphic representation of pendulary oscillation ; and if 
everything is ultimately reducible, as he thinks, to the fact of pe- 

riodocity, then his law of polarity would find universal extension. 

* 

* * 

Dr. Paul Hartenberg has approached with success in a vol- 
ume entitled Les timides et la timidite a subject which has already 
been treated with much skill by M. Dugas. He starts out from 
the same definition of timidity that M. Dugas also accepts, viz., 
that timidity is a complex emotion, a mixture of shame and fear, 
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which is always and only produced in the presence of human beings, 
and which is distinguished by being altogether unfounded and 
without an object ; or, as it is usually characterised, by being false 
shame and false fear. Being an adherent of the theory which 
gives the emotional life priority over the intellectual, as well as of 
the consequences of that theory, involved in the thesis of James 
and of Lange, he does not conceive timidity as being without emo- 
tion; for him it is an "objective, organic emotion, manifesting it- 
self exclusively on the occasion of social relations " ; and this is 
why he refuses to speak with M. Dugas of intellectual timidity. 
Timidity is an emotional phenomenon, he says, "which is not 
found in the domain of pure thought " : in this domain there are 
timorous, but not timid, people. 

Timidity takes on two forms ; the one occasional and inter- 
mittent, the other chronic ; born of diverse circumstances, it be- 
comes, through repetition and its effect on the mind, a form of 
character. One becomes really timid in proportion as one becomes 
conscious of one's timidity. 

Dr. Hartenberg has made a careful study of two phases of his 
subject : one which he calls "the attack of timidity," and the other 
the character of timid people. He has done this by adducing many 
interesting details and new facts, and by taking from the classical 
heroes of timidity, such as Amiel, their most instructive confes- 
sions. I should accept, with reservation only, the types taken from 
the novels of the day, where observation is in great danger of being 
forced in them. For example, I am not certain that the timid type 
necessarily hates the active and courageous type (Paul Bourget), 
nor that he is necessarily impelled by his analysis of himself to 
egotism (Maurice Barres). On the contrary, an alliance which 
seems to me constant exists between timidity and pride. Pride is 
a defensive sentiment, a re-establishment of the internal balance 
disturbed by our timidity, "a reaction of personality," as our author 
well says, "against the discomfort which it causes." But this 
movement of defense does not necessarily go to the extreme of ag- 
gression or of hatred. 

"The timidity which is associated with vanity or with pride," 
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I wrote years ago a propos of the letter of the painter, Paul Huet 
{Psychology of the Painter, page 162), "is always at bottom the fear 
of not rising to the full height of the estimation in which one holds 
oneself." Timidity is a sort of pathological garb which clothes 
temperaments of greatly varying types. 

Dr. Hartenberg has rightly gone to the pains of pointing out 
in a special chapter, which is one of the best in the book, the path- 
ological aspect of timidity. Timidity undoubtedly springs from an 
exaggerated sensibility, which may be regarded as morbid; but 
how often has it not risen from the existence of some defect which 
is keenly felt by the individual, from some hidden malformation, 
etc. ? Much remains to be said, in my opinion, on this delicate 
subject. 

As to the therapeutic methods, we cannot exaggerate their 
value. Of the direct methods, I attribute most importance to the 
"exercises of muscular attitudes," as the author has described 
them. The great remedy will, however, always be, as our author 
has also clearly seen, to mingle much in life, to live much among 
men. "If it is good for one to have been timid, it is better to have 
been cured of it and to be so no longer." 

* 

* * 

I am ashamed to have to announce so briefly a work of the 
erudition and importance of M. L. Couturat's La logique de Leib- 
nitz d'apres des documents in/dits. It has often been said that Leib- 
nitz was not properly a mathematician, but rather a philosopher. 
It would be not less correct to say that he was a philosopher who 
had the spirit of mathematics, and was the most perfect type of his 
period, which was so distinguished in the history of philosophy, 
where metaphysics found its inspiration in mathematics. For 
Leibnitz every truth is analytical ; his logic is deductive ; the logi- 
cian operates with concepts as the algebraist with symbols. M. 
Couturat shows very clearly that logic occupies the central place 
in his system ; he shows us how Leibnitz was the precursor of 
modern algebraical logic, and how his genius, which outstripped 
his times, found itself oppressed by the authority of Aristotle and 
Euclid, which then overawed all minds. 
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One of the guiding ideas of Leibnitz was that there existed a 
perfect agreement between thoughts and things, between nature 
and mind. A necessary but not arbitrary order was, he thought, 
discoverable in things, and this order was the objective, although 
unknown, foundation of the truth. We are at liberty to arrange 
our symbols as we wish ; but the connexion between our symbols 
must correspond with the real connexions between ideas and sub- 
jects ; and this independent of our pleasure. Reality, in a word, is 
penetrable to reason, because it is thoroughly penetrated with 
reason. 

* * 

In this connection, I may mention a pamphlet by M. Pierre 
Boutroux, L 'imagination et la mathe'matique selon Descartes, which 
constitutes No. 10 of the Bibliotheque de la Faculte" des Lettres de 
Paris. M. Boutroux has undertaken this work to determine the 
function which Descartes attributed to imagination in the mathe- 
matical sciences, and also the part which he caused it to play. 
This question of the imagination is of importance for the reason 
that it is intimately connected in the thought of the master with 
that of the relations of the understanding to sensibility, or of the 
soul to the body. With Descartes as with Leibnitz it is necessary 
to keep constantly together their mathematical method and the 
principles of their metaphysics. 

In closing, I may be permitted to call attention to a work 
which would seem to be of much importance, La philosophie de la 
nature ches les anciens, by M. Ch. Huit. 1 It is a work crowned by 
the Academy, and one of which M. Milhaud, who is deeply versed 
in this subject, speaks very highly. 

Lucien Arreat. 

Paris. 

1 Paris, Fontemoing, publisher. 



